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American Relations With Spain 


A surprising revelation of hitherto undisclosed facts 
with reference to American relations with Spain is made 
in Harper's Magazine for December. The writers, 
Ernest K. Lindley and Edward Weintal of Newsweek's 
Washington Bureau, were given access to official docu- 
ments and other unpublished information from official 
sources. Since May, 1942, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes of 
Columbia University has been American Ambassador at 
Madrid. The Spanish government could not but welcome 
an “outstanding Catholic layman” in such a post though 
his books had been on the Nazi blacklist for some years. 

When the Allies decided in July, 1942, to invade North 
Africa that same fall, it became “absolutely essential” 
that Spain remain a nonbelligerent and that Hitler be kept 
out of Spain and Spanish Morocco. From the summer 
of 1942 until the end of the Tunisian campaign, there- 
fore, every effort was made to keep Spain quiet and to 
keep the Germans out of the Iberian Peninsula. During 
this period “no particular demands were made of Spain 
by the Allies.” 


After the fall of France in 1940 British policy in regard 
to Spain was centered on keeping her out of the war, 
maintaining a British base at Gibraltar, limiting the sup- 
plies the Axis powers could secure from Spain and secur- 
ing as many as possible for Britain. From 1939 until the 
middle of 1941 the American government followed 
British policy. 

In July, 1941, American shipments of oil to Spain were 
stopped in order to weaken Serrano Sufier, the pro-Ger- 
man Foreign Minister. In November, 1941, the United 
States offered to lift it if Spain would guarantee that none 
of the petroleum would reach the Axis powers and if 
Spain would supply this country with “significant quanti- 
ties” of tungsten and other critical raw materials. Early 
in 1942 the Spanish government agreed to these demands. 
The oil which Spain was allowed to secure was strictly 
controlled and was “carefully rationed so as to provide 
only the minimum essential to the operation of Spanish 
transport and industry.” The British, it may be noted, 
were “uneasy” about “such rigorous direct controls.” 

At the same time both the United States and Great 
Britain increased their buying of strategic materials. This 
attempt to secure all or nearly all Spanish production of 
these goods was continued until the armies in France had 
cut off connection between Spain and Germany. 

After the total occupation of France by Germany, the 
Spanish government, “under the persistent prodding of 
the American embassy,” finally allowed the French who 
had fled into Spain to be evacuated to Africa. A former 


French military attaché was appointed to the American 
embassy for liaison with the French command in Algiers.. 
An unofficial “Free French” mission was developed in 
Madrid which “destroyed the strong Vichy influence” 
and looked after the French refugees who wanted to join 
the French army. 

Soon after the Allied victory in Tunisia Ambassador 
Hayes, in a private interview with General Franco, urged 
a declaration of Spanish neutrality (rather than nonbellig- 
erency), withdrawal of Spanish troops from Russia, and. 
the improvement of facilities for the distribution of 
Allied news in Spain. In this interview General Franco 
indicated “at least a temporary modification” of the Span- 
ish attitude toward Japan. But a little later Count Jor- 
dana, the Foreign Minister, “cordially acknowledged” a 
greeting from José P. Laurel, Japanese puppet in the 
Philippines. This “provided an occasion for new de- 
mands on the Spanish government,” though they had 
“already agreed to Ambassador Hayes’s three recom- 
mendations.” 

In November, 1943, after the Spanish Ambassador had 
been made well aware of American disapproval of that 
incident, Ambassador Hayes presented new demands: “7. 
A complete and immediate embargo on exports of Span- 
ish wolfram to all destinations; 2. The closing of the Ger- 
man consulate in, and removal of German agents from, 
Tangier; 3. Landing rights for American civil aircraft in 
Spain; 4. The release of thirteen Italian merchant vessels 
interned in Spanish ports where they had taken refuge 
on Mussolini's collapse; 5. The establishment of all- 
American radio circuits between Spain and the U.S.A,” 
All of these except the embargo on wolfram were granted 
promptly—the more so because Spain had just granted a 
large credit to the Germans. In January, 1944, there 
was a complete embargo on American oil to Spain. Again 
the British were fearful of the effects of the severe eco- 
nomic pressure on Spain. In April an agreement was 
reached to permit Spain to ship a small amount of wol- 
fram to Germany. 

During this period there were two exchanges of letters 
between Ambassador Hayes and Spanish officials, “under- 
taken on the Ambassador’s own initiative,” which are 
now published for the first time. In June, 1943, the Span- 
ish Foreign Minister complained that the regime was “ex- 
clusively Spanish” and that it was “notoriously untrue” 
to assert that it was Fascist. Ambassador Hayes replied 
by listing many conditions which were similar to a Fascist 
regime and ended by asking “the Ministry’s opinion as 
to the precise ways in which the Spanish system can be 
differentiated from the Fascist system.” Shortly after- 
ward he objected vigorously to the report in the Spanish 
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all minority groups was condemned by the Commission on 
Minority Peoples. 

In a special action, the Convocation noted the progress 
of rural electrification, and called for further development. 
This was the second annual session of the Convocation, 
which is an informal assembly of individuals, held under 
the auspices of the inter-Council Committee on Town and 
Country, which represents the Home Missions Council, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the International 
Council of Religious Education. A full report is to be 
issued in booklet form as soon as possible. 


Church Program on Women in Industry 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has prepared a pamphlet containing a suggested 
program for its local groups in regard to women in in- 
dustry which should be of interest to women’s groups in 
other communions as well. This program grew out of a 
conference held by the national executive committee of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the board of directors of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society The program is intended “as a 
means of increasing knowledge and understanding con- 
cerning a very large group of women, who, it is believed, 
are too often omitted from the thinking and planning of 
church women.” Suggestions are made for “approaches 
to understanding” and for an “action program.” Some 
of the projects listed are suitable for a group of women in 
a single parish, others for interdenominational activity, 
and some for the women of an entire diocese. The main 
“approaches to understanding” proposed are: a confer- 
ence such as the one described in the program, a study 
group to consider the problems and interests of industrial 
women, wider acquaintance and relations with women 
workers, and getting labor’s viewpoint on controversial 
questions. The “action program” includes “promoting 
use of church property for purposes and in ways which 
will meet the needs of industrial workers and their fami- 
lies, as well as others in the community,” “cooperation with 
unions in community activities,” “action as consumers,” 
support of workers’ education movement, and “legisla- 
tive action.” A reading list is appended. 

Copies may be secured from the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Price, 5 cents. 


Declaration on Human Rights 


The American Jewish Committee issued on December 
15, the anniversary of the American Bill of Rights, an 
inter-faith Declaration of Human Rights. The signers 
declare : 

“1. That an International Bill of Human Rights must 
be promulgated to guarantee for every man, woman and 
child, of every race and creed and in every country, the 
fundamental rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


“2. No plea of sovereignty shall ever again be allowed 
to permit any nation to deprive those within its borders 
of these fundamental rights on the claim that these are 
matters of internal concern. 

“3. Hitlerism has demonstrated that bigotry and per- 
secution by a barbarous nation throws upon the peace- 
loving nations the burden of relief and redress. There- 
fore it is a matter of international concern to stamp out 
infractions of basic human rights. 

“4. To those who have suffered under the Hitler regime 


because of race or creed or national origin, there shall be 
given fair redress. 


Printed in the TT S-4- 


“5. To those who have been driven from the land of 
their birth there shall be given the opportunity to return, 
unaffected in their rights by the Nazi despotism. 

“6. To those who wander the earth unable or unwilling 
to return to scenes of unforgettable horror shall be given 
aid and comfort to find new homes and begin new lives 
in other parts of the world. This must be made possible 
by international agreement. 

“Thus, anew, may we justify the ways of God to man. 
Thus we may take a vital step forward on the long road 
at the end of which civilization seeks to create a world 
based upon the common fatherhood of God and the com- 
mon brotherhood of man.” 

This is signed by some 1200 persons, representing a wide 
variety of personal attitudes and occupations. Among 
them are Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, Justice Owen J. Roberts of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, Rt. Rev. William Manning, James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany, William Green, 
Philip Murray, Vincent Sheean, Roy Howard, Most Rev. 
Aloysius Muench, Roman Catholic bishop of Fargo, 
N. D., Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Roman Catholic 
auxiliary bishop of New York, Rabbi Herbert S. Gold- 
stein, president of the Synagogue Council of America, and 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, president of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 


Committee for Economic Development 


_ The Committee for Economic Development, organized 
in 1942 by a group of well-known business men, recently 
reported that it had established 2,100 local units. The an- 
nounced purpose is: “To promote the attainment and 
maintenance of high levels of employment and production 
by private business enterprise after the war.” At first the 
office was in Washington but it has been moved to 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. The following 
summary is based upon publications of the Committee: 

The activities have been divided into two parts: (1) 
Research, (2) Field Development. The objective of the 
research program is “to discover . . . the effects of vari- 
ous national policies on production and employment.” The 
field development program has been carried into many 
communities. The aim is to have an organization in every 
community having 10,000 or more population. These 
local committees are described as “the backbone” of the 
organization. They have autonomy in the development 
of plans. “The committee does not seek to impose a pro- 
gram on American businéss. On the contrary, it seeks to 


bring forth the greatest possible degree of activity and... 
planning.” 


There is an Agricultural Communities Committee 


which has in preparation a booklet entitled Postwar Jobs 
and Growth in Small Communities. 


The Committee publishes a periodical, C.E.D. News. 
Among the pamphlets issued are the following titles: 


Planning the Future of Your Business—Handbook No. 
1 for Industry. 


Handbook for Retailers. 
Small Business After the War. 
A Postwar Federal Tax Plan for High Employment. 


The chairman of the Committee is Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation. The secretary 
is Carroll L. Wilson. The Board of Trustees consists in 
the main of executives of corporations. 
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